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but apparently he had no knowledge of James's plans, for he told the
ambassador that it would be dangerous to give James any advice what-
ever, and instructed him not to go with the King if he decided to go
to Scotland or Ireland.

The Queen was the determining factor in making up James's mind;
James was open to other influences, but she saw no one except the priests.
She, poor woman, was utterly bewildered by the situation: except by
giving general encouragement to James in his endeavours for what she
thought to be the good of her religion, she had taken no interest in the
problems of the reign. Clarendon relates a conversation with her on
November 22,1688, in which she repeated parrot fashion a few sentences
about the King's intentions and was angry when Clarendon mildly put
the constitutional position. It was an easy matter for Melfort, Petre
and the rest to work on the fears of a woman who was in this condition of
excitement and who was ignorant of the causes which had produced
the existing situation. Of the motives of these people when they saw
that there was a possibility of a compromise between James and William,
Burnet says:

But now strange counsels were suggested to the King and Queen.
The priests and all the violent papists saw a treaty was now opened,
they knew that they must be the sacrifice. The whole design of
popery must be given up without any hope of being able in an age
to think of bringing it on again. Severe laws would be made
against them. And all those who intended to stick to the King and
to preserve him would go into those laws with a particular zeal, so
that they and their hopes must be now given up and sacrificed for
ever. They infused all this into the Queen.

"They and their hopes"; in these words Burnet reveals the essential
fairness and moderation of his mind; if he had been a mere party
pamphleteer he could have justified to his own mind a statement that the
advice these men gave the Queen was entirely self-interested, for in the
reaction which would follow an agreement between the King and his
subjects they must inevitably lose their posts and their power, possibly
also their liberty, and even their lives. There is a letter written in this
month of December from one Father Con to the Provincial of the Jesuits
at Rome which from a point of view totally different from Burnet's
conveys the same impression; he says:

There is now an end of all the pleasing hopes of seeing our holy
Religion make a progress in this country. The King and Queen
are fled. . . . The great evil comes from ourselves, our own im-